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REVIEWS 



Labor's Challenge to the Social Order. By John Graham Brooks. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 441. $2.75 

Once more we are indebted to this pioneer sociologist for a sane and 
wonderfully clear-eyed analysis of our present perplexing industrial 
confusion. It is a rich and ripe product, somewhat autobiographical, 
which might be entitled (to borrow from the great dean of American 
sociologists), "Glimpses of the Industrial Cosmos." Its chief object is 
"if possible to throw some light on democracy as its own educator with 
the promise this holds out to us." The author, although recognizing 
the general world-wide drift toward some form of socialism, at the same 
time preserves a balanced attitude of justice to both sides and both 
principles involved. "As a principle, individualism is as persisting a 
reality as socialism. As the former tends to anarchy, the latter tends 
to communism, and we shall stand out against the excesses of both." 
A further hint of his judicial-mindedness is his frank confession of facts 
that he does not like, but to which he gives proper publicity in order, as 
he says, "to avoid all pleasant lying." For example, in the chapters 
on "Government Ownership," "the Employer's Case Agabst the 
Union," and "Syndicalism," both sides of the case are stated with ad- 
mirable fairness and real critical judgment. He recognizes frankly that 
both employers and employees have used tactics of violence, that both 
have sometimes played crooked games, that both are avid of power. 
However, he believes that labor learned tactics of violence from its 
masters and also that the legislative corruption and the use of spies by 
employers are grosser evils than anything labor has yet perpetrated. 
He is strongly against the use of force, for example in the settlement 
of strikes, whether by government or by private employers; and he is 
very positive on the analogy between international war and the civil 
war of industrial armed conflict. On the other hand, he recognizes the 
dangers of weak concessions made by employers out of ignorance or 
sentimentality. Incidentally he does not include welfare-work in this 
category but pays it a respectful tribute as " capital on its good behavior." 

Out of all the turmoil two facts emerge. First, the union-smashing 
attitude of the employers as a class. Second, labor's challenge to in- 
dustrial domination. On the analogy of war and peace between nations 
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and the apparent inevitability of some form of international organiza- 
tion for peace, the author argues that the only way to eliminate mili- 
tancy in the industrial situation is through co-operation and education. 
We have recognized in him an able student of the co-operative move- 
ment, but never before has he come out so strongly on this point. He 
now looks upon industrial co-operation as industrial democracy at its 
best, largely because it tends to spread "the ache of responsibility," 
and because responsibility always tends toward stability and real 
conservatism. On the other hand, he recognizes in the trades-union 
constitution-building and administration a much misunderstood but very 
real and vital education in industrial citizenship. While the employer's 
case against the union is stated with the utmost frankness and without 
condonation, and while it is admitted that labor wears no saint's halo 
and needs housecleaning just like medicine, law, and capitalism, and 
while the attitude of employers does not excuse but simply explains 
labor's sins, yet the way out is not through suppression, deportation, 
or bludgeoning, but through encouragement to any labor organization 
willing and able to discipline itself. 

While the author holds that war has created the communistic revo- 
lution and while he appreciates the moral idealism of the communist 
movement, yet he holds that "in every progressive stage man has 
eventually got the better of it as he will in the present instance if labor 
be given a fair chance." As to socialism he concludes, "I have never 
seen good ground to doubt that though the socialistic function is certain 
to extend, the individualistic and voluntary forms will also extend." 
Of government ownership he is frankly critical and insists that both 
sides present their proofs and cease indulging themselves in a mere battle 
of feelings. To guild socialism he directs very serious attention, not 
because it is an attractive name, but because the rapid growth of shop 
committees, the Plumb Plan, and union concern over scientific produc- 
tion all evidence the trend toward it. As a remedy to all the welter of 
feelings, uninformed idealism, baseless dreams, self-seeking violence, 
bad faith, and ineptitudes on both sides of industrial conflict, the author 
demands that our legal house shall be cleaned of its present discrimina- 
tions; that the safety valve of free speech and criticism be kept open; 
that we get away from the witch-baiting attitude which now marks 
much of the press and many employers; that employers particularly 
dare to stand up to new ideas, to face them squarely like one of the 
greatest modern English employers, Charles Booth; that we all learn 
to forsake force and to encourage self -discipline and self-education; 
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that we encourage experiment; that we avoid the one-track solution, 
and that we approach every problem in a large and liberal spirit. 

In a brief review, it is impossible to hint even at the wealth of wide 
reading and rich personal experience which this book reveals. At the 
risk of appearing captious the reviewer offers the suggestion that in 
future editions some mention be made of the development of trade-union 
colleges and of the achievement of the Workers' Educational Associa- 
tions as factors in workingmen's education. 

The book is marked by humor aplenty, but at least in one place some 
unconscious humor has crept in, as, for example, page 388, where as a 
reference The Survey, "Act 4," is cited. 

A note of solemn appeal weighted with fact closes the study. "War 
has left the dwelling places of men foul with vindictive passions, but it 
has also left there such hungers, as were never felt, for the ways of peace, 
and good will among men." The best augury we have for the appeasing 
of those hungers is such men as John Graham Brooks and his writings. 

Arthur J. Todd 



Der NaUonalismus Westeuropas. By Waldemar Mitscherlich 
[Professor in the University of Breslau]. Leipzig: Hirsch- 
feld, 1920. Pp. 373. $8.50. 

This book commands attention in a double way. It is the widest 
and most comprehensive attempt made hitherto at investigating 
nationalism, i. e., a phenomenon which, besides socialism and capitalism, 
most deeply stimulates and most enduringly dominates our social life. 
The book intends to trace nationalism back to its remotest connections 
and is based on a synthetic spirit. And the author has not only first 
conceived the problem but also the method of his research. 

In his opinion, social life is not in a state of evolution: the present 
may not be called an "organic" development from the past. The 
author abandons the theory of evolution and puts in its place that of 
plurality. His theory regards every social phenomenon as something 
that is at rest and secluded in itself, something peculiar, living a life 
of its own on its special conditions. This theory of plurality is, perhaps, 
a most valuable gift to the whole domain of science, for it gives a chance 
to regard and investigate all human existence from an altogether new 
point of view, and it will thus afford quite new insights and prospects. 

The book shows that the nationalistic idea had no chance of life 
in the Middle Ages, that it was then utterly foreign to the structure 



